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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Station “With St. Peter, Pope’”’ 


We are going up to Jerusalem (gospel). 
OD is love. God is light. Of His love and of His light 
He gave to man when He formed him from the dust 
of the earth. 
‘ But in an hour of ungratefulness man lost both 
God’s love and God's light, and sat in the darkness 
and the shadow of death. 


The Lord God could have rejected man—for ever. But what He 
could do in His justice He would not do in His mercy. In His 
mercy He spared not His only-begotten Son, but sent Him as 
restorer upon this loveless and dark world. To be love-restorer 
and light-restorer for His Father’s helpless children, that was the 
mission of God’s Son. 


The Son was all love, and “‘light of light.’"’ In inexpressible 
love He goes up to Jerusalem, where all things shall be accomp- 
lished that were written by the prophets concerning the Son of 
Man: that He shall be delivered to the Gentiles, that He shall 
be mocked and scourged and spit upon; that He shall be put to 
death and rise again on the third day (gospel). 

By His vicarious death, the death of an innocent One for His 
sinladen brethren, He bought for us love and light. He enabled 
us to say together with Him “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
and to “sing joyfully to Him and serve Him with gladness; and 
come before His presence with thanksgiving, rejoicing with ex- 
ceeding great joy that the Lord is our God, and we (again) His 
people and the sheep of His pasture” (tract). 

At the holy font of baptism the grace of redemption, deposited 
by Christ in His Church, was actually bestowed upon us. This 
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sacrament of love and illumination made us new creatures, creatures 
enkindled with God's love and enlightened with God’s light. 

In a few days the holy season of Lent commences. The purpose 
of Lent is to bring about a spiritual re-construction, a recon- 
struction of our baptismal life. Its purpose is to intensify in us 
God's love and God’s light. 

The two readings (epistle and gospel) are a majestic overture 
to the approaching season of renovation. ‘‘Love and light’ is 
their keynote. 

“If I speak with the tongues of angels and of men and have 
not charity—love—I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.”’ If I should have all knowledge, all credits and degrees, 
if I should know all the sciences in which the world glories so 
much today, but have not the science of all sciences, the love of 
God and neighbor, I am nothing. “I am nothing!” 

The blind man cried out: ‘Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on me;—Lord that I may see”; that I may have light! And Jesus 
said to him: ‘‘Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And immediately he saw and followed Him, glorifying God. 

Fountain of love and light, Jesus, Lord, give me more love 
and more light. “They were filled exceedingly, and the Lord 
granted their desire; they were not deprived of that which they 
craved” (communion). 

May our stational saint, the Prince of the Apostles, pastor of 
the lambs and sheep, and eye-witness of the miracle by the wayside 
of Jericho, also have the joy of witnessing, during the most holy 
season about to begin, our transition from sickness to full life, 
the cure of our blindness and our turning to the “Lumen Christi’’! 


QUINQUAGESIMA WEEK 


When I became a man I put away 

the things of a child (epistle). 

Let us give our attention to three thoughts contained in the gospel 

of Quinquagesima. 1) “Let us go up to Jerusalem.” 2) “They will put 

Him to death.” 3) “And on the third day He will rise again.” In these 
few words is contained the program for our lenten journey. 

1) Let us go up! From the lowlands of indifference, of vainglory, of 

insincerity, to the mountain of enthusiasm, of humility, of truth. Let 

us go up! Not because we must, but freely, as Christ did, who “was 
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MEDITATIONS 


offered because it was His own will” (Is. 53:7). We are not slaves, we 
are His branches, His friends, His brethren. “Sing joyfully to God, all 
the earth; serve ye the Lord with gladness—we are His people and the 
sheep of His pasture” (tract). The time from Ash Wednesday till Pas- 
sion Sunday is a “metanoia” time, a time of spiritual reorientation, a sea- 
son of new life, “days of salvation,” of healing. Sometimes we read that 
Lent is the time for meditating on the passion of Christ. From which 
some conclude that Lent equals the “making of the Way of the Cross,” 
the “saying of the sorrowful mysteries of the rosary,” and the like. 
These means are helpful, but let us not believe that merely by using them 
more frequently and more piously than at other times we are keeping 
a good Lent. Let us remember that there is practically no mention made 
of the passion of Christ in the Church’s liturgy between Ash Wednesday 
and Passiontide. But day after day the Church emphasizes the necessity 
of spiritual transformation, of hard honest work, of a “going up” from 
sin to the mountain of a true Christian life, a life worthy of another 
Christ. She makes it plain to us that this work is accomplished primarily 
by Christ through His holy Eucharist, and secondly by faithful coopera- 
tion with the light and assistance He offers, together with a sincere fast, 
humble prayer and holy alms according to our means. Then from Pas- 
sion Sunday till Easter, while in no way discontinuing our work of trans- 
formation, we will celebrate—not only meditate on—the blessed passion 
of the Lord. 


2) They will put Him to death. Having “curbed our vices,” as the 
lenten preface says, having removed from the vineyard of our soul debris 
and weeds, having passed through a process of transformation—from the 
“form” of Adam into the “form” of Christ—having gone up with God’s 
grace and our own gladsome free will, we are ready to be inserted into 
the death of Christ which the Church reenacts from Passion Sunday 
till Easter. “Qui mortem nostram moriendo destruxit.” And the death of 
Christ will destroy our death. With Him we will die to satan, to the 
world and to our sinful self. His death will be the wellspring of our life. 


3) And He will rise again. And now comes the victory: our resurrec- 
tion in the risen Christ. “I live, but now no longer I, Christ liveth in me.” 
Olden things have disappeared, all things are made new. We walk no 
longer in the ungodly lowlands but on the mountains of God, in the joy 
of the Holy Spirit, in the peace of the triumphant Christ, “et vitem 
resurgendo reparavit,” who by His resurrection has restored our life. 


This will be our work from Ash Wednesday till Easter. Or rather 
God’s work and ours. A going up. Dying with Him. Rising in Him. 
God looks for souls that can say with their whole being: “Gladly, Lord! 
In Thy name and with Thy grace I will make this journey.” Yes, He 
looks for souls who will put away the things of the child and clothe 
themselves with manly fortitude, and holy courage. 
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ASH WEDNESDAY 
Station “With St. Sabina’ 


Remember man that thou art dust, 
and into dust thou shalt return. 

The work in the Lord’s vineyard is commencing. The divine Sower 
is beginning to sow His seed. We are going up to Jerusalem. The Church’s 
annual retreat is at hand. 

Priests and faithful are signed with the sign of mortality, “in token 
of humility and that they may obtain pardon; that they who know that 
they are dust, and for the demerits of their wickedness are to return 
to dust, may deserve to obtain from God’s mercy the forgiveness of their 
sins and the rewards promised to penitents” (blessing). 

We salute this most blessed season. Today, when we hear God’s voice, 
let us not harden our hearts. 

Militia Christiana! The Christian warfare is on. Foreward, soldiers of 
Christ! Remember in whose army you are enrolled! Remember the in- 
delible sign of your King on your soul! “Grant us, O Lord, to begin 
with holy fasts the exercises of our Christian warfare; that, as we are 
about to battle with the spirits of evil, we may be defended by the aid 
of self-denial” (prayer). 

No fasting merely for fasting’s sake. No fasting like that of the 
hypocrites who made long faces, that they might appear unto men to 
fast. But a fast for the glory of “the Father who is in secret. And the 
Father who seecth in secret will repay thee” (gospel). A fasting from 
which the poor brethren of Christ may obtain their share. A fasting 
which will “curb our vices, lift up our minds, give us strength and 
reward” (preface). A fasting that will reenact in the Christ-branches 
the fast of Christ, the Vine. For that purpose we will be sprinkled today 
with the blessed ashes. 

In God’s name then, let us go up to the holy mount. Is it not signifi- 
cant that the first lenten mystery is celebrated on a mount, the Aventine? 
Already in pre-Christian days this hill was an asylum for refugees, a post 
of security. On this hill is the sanctuary of our stational leader, St. Sabina. 
To this martyr, converted to the faith by the prayers, fasts and example 
of her Christian handmaid, we entrust ourselves on this first lenten day. 
To her we have recourse in our sinfulness. She will present her martyr- 
dom and her prayers to God on our behalf and obtain His blessing upon 
our Christian warfare, so that “we may be converted to God with our 
whole heart, in fasting and in weeping and in mourning, and rend 
our hearts and not our garments, and turn to the Lord, our God.” 

For vain all outward sign of grief 
And vain the form of prayer, 
Unless the heart implore relief, 
And penitence be there! 
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MEDITATIONS 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 
Station “With Our Most Holy Savior in the Lateran’’ 


That we may rejoice with the Lord on 
the day of His resurrection (breviary) . 


This Sunday is one of the holiest days in the annual cycle of 
redemption. The Church calls it ‘‘the beginning of Lent’’ (secret). 
It is the first Lord’s day in the ‘‘the acceptable time and the day 
of salvation.’’ Three hundred and fifty million Catholics with 
their three hundred and fifty thousand priests are assembled today 
before God's altar “‘to offer solemnly the sacrifice of the beginning 
of Lent’ (secret), and to promise to “give offense to no man, 
and in all things to exhibit themselves as ministers of God, in 
patience . . . in fastings, in chastity, in knowledge . . . by the 
armor of justice on the right and on the left’’ (epistle) . 


Today the faithful pilgrim in spirit to the Lateran basilica of 
the Most Holy Savior, “head and mother of all the churches of 
the City and the world,” the cathedral of the Bishop of Rome. 
In this basilica Lent begins officially, in this church also it is con- 
cluded. Here commences the process of purification (collect); here 
will be celebrated also our victory in Christ. Here we cry to our 
God and He will hear us, will deliver us, will glorify us, and will 
fill us with length of days (introit). 

The acceptable time is at hand. “We exhort you that you 
receive not the grace of God in vain.”’ “It is true,” says St. Leo, 
“there is no season which is not rich with God’s gifts; His grace 
does ever give us an entry to His mercy; yet at this time the minds 
of all should be urged with greater earnestness towards spiritual 
progress, and should be animated by a trust in God stronger than 
ever; for now the anniversary of that day on which we were re- 
deemed is drawing near, and therefore let us be moved to perform 
every work of godliness, to the end that we may be able to cele- 
brate, with clean minds and bodies, that mystery which excels 
all others, the mystery of the Lord’s passion’’ (2nd nocturn). 

The entire Mystical Body is inspired today by the example 
of its divine Head, who fasted forty days and forty nights in 
the desert into which the Spirit of God had led Him; and who 
triumphed over the tempter, the devil of sensuality, the devil of 
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pride, the devil of rebellion. Christ came not to be a bread- 
Messias, a pomp-Messias, a wealth-Messias. He came to do the 
will of Him that sent Him. He came to save the world. He came 
to empty Himself so that empty hearts might be filled with the 
fulness of life. 

But Christ’s fast and His victory over satan are not only an 
example for us, they are the source of sanctification of our every 
honest and worthy lenten effort. By His fast He sanctified ours, 
by His victorious struggle He enables us to be successful in ours. 
In fact, our fast and fight are valuable and holy because they are 
a participation in the all-holy fast and fight of our divine Head. 

We are God’s children. He has given His angels charge over 
us, to keep us in all our ways. The Lord Himself will overshadow 
us with His shoulders and take us under His eucharistic wing 
during this acceptable time. In that we trust. On that we depend. 

“This holy fast (Quadragesima) will open unto us the gates 
of Paradise. Let us, therefore, embrace it with prayer and sup- 
plication, so that we may rejoice with the Lord on the day of 
resurrection”’ (breviary),. 


EMBER WEDNESDAY OF THE FIRST WEEK OF LENT 
Station “With St. Mary Major”’ 


Whosoever shall do the will of My Father. . . 
he is My brother, sister, and mother (gospel). 

“In those days the Lord said to Moses: Come up to Me into the 
mount, and be there; and I will give thee . . . the law and the command- 
ments. And Moses went up . . . and he was there forty days and forty 
nights” (lesson). The same divine call was extended to us a week ago 
today; “come up into the mount, and I will give you the law and the 
commandments.” 

First the law, the supreme law of Christ’s charity, “upon which de- 
pendeth the entire law and the prophets,” and without which I would 
not be a Christian, because charity is the mark “by which men shall 
know that you are My disciples.” Secondly the commandments, or let us 
say, the duties we have towards God, towards our superiors, towards our 
co-equals and towards ourselves. For if we abide in charity, i.e., in holy 
union with Christ and with one another, we will show it also by our 
conduct. “Charity is patient, is kind, charity envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own.” 

How have I kept the first eight days of Lent? Surely, as “the glory 
of the Lord dwelt upon Sinai” and upon Moses, so the “right hand of 
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MEDITATIONS 


His Majesty” (collect) was extended over us during the past week. We 
thank our heavenly Father, through His beloved Son, for all that He 
has done for us and in us. We humbly ask His pardon for our infidelities 
and weaknesses. ““Remember, Lord, Thy bowels of compassion and Thy 
mercies . . . and deliver us, O God of Israel, from all our necessities” 
(introit). 

Lent is a strenuous journey, from the “Bersabee” of Ash Wednesday 
to the “Horeb” of Easter. Many a one begins with enthusiasm but after 
some time becomes discouraged like Elias, saying: “It is enough for me, 
Lord, take away my soul.” But this is not the time for relaxing. “Militia 
Christiana” is the name the Church gave to the season in which Christ 
and Christians fight together against darkness and for light and victory. 
At the end of Lent a Christian is either more vitally incorporated in 
Christ, or he is less a Christian. Either better or worse. Either the evil 
spirit and his influences are cast out, or the evil spirit “goeth and taketh 
with him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter 
in and dwell there, and the last state of that man is made worse than 
the first” (gospel). Remember, zow is the time of salvation! Let us con- 
tinue the sacred journey with courage and determination. Daily the 
Church prepares for us the heavenly “hearth-cake,” in the strength of 
which we can begin, continue and complete this journey to the mount 
of God. “Ecce, panis angelorum, factus cibus viatorum!” Bread of angels 
is given as energizing food to pilgrims. 

We place into the all-pure hands of the Mother of God, the stational 
protectress on this Ember Wednesday, our good works of the past week, 
begging her to bless the remainder of our Jenten journey. May she, who 
has brought forth the “Light of light,” beseech the eternal Father to 
“illuminate our minds with His brightness; that we may be able to see 
what we ought to do, and have strength to do what is right” (przyer 
over the people). 


EMBER FRIDAY OF THE FIRST WEEK OF LENT 


Station “With the Twelve Apostles” 
Save Thy servant, o my Lord (gradual). 


Today, thirty-cight days before Easter, the Church reads to us the 
account of the cure of a man sick for thirty-eight years. This miracle 
occurred at the pool of Bethsaida. The merciful Jesus healed body and 
soul of the friendless sufferer. A little Jater, seeing the man in one of 
the five porches of the temple, the Savior said to him: “Behold thou 
art made whole; sin no more, lest some worse thing happen to thee.” 

Surely, this sick man is a picture of the world, especially of the pagan 
world, at the time of Christ, 2 world in a state of utter helplessness, 
laden with sin, steeped in despair, with no one to help it but Him who is 
“the expectation of all nations and their Savior.” 
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But is not this poor man also the picture of millions in our own day, 
who look no longer “for the blessed hope and the coming of the glory 
of the great God and our Savior, Jesus Christ”’? 

In His Church, His other Self, Jesus walks through the five porches, 
the five continents of the globe, addressing every man: “Wilt thou be 
made whole?” When will the world hear His voice? When will it realize 
that Jesus Christ was laid “as chief cornerstone in Sion, elect, precious, 
and that everyone that believeth in Him shall not be confounded” (1 
Pet. 2:6)? When will they turn to Him and cry out: “Deliver me, O 
Lord, from my necessities; see my abjection and my labor, and forgive 
me all my sins” (introit) ? 

In nearly every hamlet of the globe is a divine “Probatica’ whose 
waters are moved by the Holy Spirit. And whosoever descends into it 
shall find life and be born a new creature “out of water and the Holy 
Ghost.” The face of the earth is dotted with eucharistic altars laden with 
the “Bread of God which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to 
the world” (John 6:33). And even though a man, after being made 
whole, should fall again, even then there is forgiveness. “If the wicked 
do penance for all his sins which he hath committed, and keep all My 
commandments, and do judgment and justice: living he shall live and 
shall not die” (epistle). God’s tribunal in the sacrament of penance is 
open to every humble and contrite heart. 

During this holy season’ we must learn anew that Christ is the Good 
Samaritan, our only hope, the chief cornerstone on whom we must build. 
“Omnia et in omnibus Christus—Christ is all and in all” (Col. 3:11). 
Such a convicticn is apostolic. All the apostles thought and acted in this 
spirit, except one. This one attempted to build on another foundation, 
and ended in despair and suicide. 

The Church entrusts us today to the holy apostles. In their company 
we will celebrate the healing mysteries. In their presence we will answer 
the question of the King of apostles: “Wilt thou be made whole?” I will, 
Lord, “Save Thy servant, O my God, that trusteth in Thee. Give ear, O 
Lord, to my prayer” (gradual). 


EMBER SATURDAY OF THE FIRST WEEK OF LENT 
Station “With St. Peter’ 


And the Lord hath chosen thee this day 

to be His peculiar people (Ist lesson). 

It is Ember Saturday. Oremus, flectamus genua! Let us pray, and in 
spirit kneel at the tomb of St. Peter, the great priest and supreme shep- 
herd of Christ’s flock, and let us listen with reverence to the words of 
his successor: Pius XI “On the Priesthood,” for on this day, in hundreds 
of cathedrals, apostolic hands will be laid on young levites, levites ““who 
have chosen the Lord, this day, to be their God, and to walk in His ways 
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MEDITATIONS 


and keep His ceremonies, and precepts and judgments, and obey His 
commands” (epistle). 

“The human race has always felt the need of a priesthood: of men 
who have the official charge to be mediators between God and humanity, 
men who should consecrate themselves entirely to this mediation as to 
the very purpose of their Jives; men who are set aside to offer to God 
public prayers and sacrifices in the name of human society. For human 
society as such is bound to offer to God public and social worship. It is 
bound to acknowledge in Him its supreme Lord and first beginning, 
and to strive towards Him as to its last end, to give Him thanks and 
to offer Him propitiation. 

“The Apostle of the Gentiles perfectly sums up what may be said of 
the greatness, the dignity and the duty of the Christian priesthood: ‘Let 
a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God.’ The priest is the minister of Christ—an instru- 
ment, that is to say, in the hands of the divine Redeemer. He continues 
the work of the redemption in all its world-embracing universality and 
divine efficacy, that work which wrought so marvelous a transformation 
in the world. Thus the priest, as is said with good reason, is indeed 
‘another Christ’; for in some way, he is himself a continuation of Christ. 
‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you,’ is spoken to the priest; and 
hence the priest, like Christ, continues to give ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’” (From the Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI.) 

Let us pray, then, for all who in these days will be raised to this high 
and responsible position “that the God of peace may sanctify them in 
all things; that their whole spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved 
blameless, for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (epistle); that the 
Lord may make them worthy laborers in His vineyard; that the Holy 
Spirit may fill them with pentecostal fire and apostolic fortitude for 
the great work of “incorporating all things in Christ.” 

St. Peter, rock of the Church, bearer of the keys of God’s kingdom, 
great priest of Jesus Christ, holy shepherd of His flock, bless those who 
are about to become fishers of men. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
Station ““With St. Mary in Domnica’”’ 

And He was transfigured before them 

The purpose of this holy season is to transfigure us. The trans- 

figuration of Christ, the Head, is the beginning and the source of 

the transfiguration of His Body, the Church, and of every member 

of the Church. “‘For this is the will of God: your sanctification” 
(epistle) . 
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What does the lenten preface mean when it emphasizes for 
thirty-two days in succession: “‘Vitia comprimts, mentem elevas’’? 
By the fast of the body God curbs our vices and lifts up our mind 
through Christ, our Lord. But that means: a process from dis- 
figuration to transfiguration; from an Adam-figure to a Christ- 
figure. 

“What participation hath justice with injustice? Or what fel- 
lowship hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial?’’ (2 Cor. 6: 14, 15). For Christ's justice and light we 
are praying. For Christ's justice and light we are working during 
this acceptable time. From satan’s injustice and darkness we must 
be freed. But ‘‘to overreach or circumvent a brother’ is injustice; 
to satisfy ‘‘the passion of lust’’ is darkness; to walk unworthy of 
our Christian calling is to have fellowship with Belial. ‘God 
hath not called us to uncleanness, but unto sanctification, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ (epistle). 

“But unless the Lord buildeth the house, the workmen work 
in vain."” “O God, who seest we are wholly without strength, 
keep us both inwardly and outwardly, that we may be defended 
in body from all adversities and cleansed in mind from evil 
thoughts” (collect). 

The work of transfiguration is preeminently the work of Christ. 
It is the ““Vine’”’ that transfigures His “‘branches.’’ He does this 
by His holy gospel and His life-giving sacraments. Ipsum audite, 
ipsur? acciptte, ipsum manducate. Him we must hear, Him we 
must accept, His flesh we must eat, His blood we must drink, 
and injustice will give way to justice, darkness to light, and satan 
to Christ. Then the face of our soul will shine like the sun and 
the garment of our heart will become white as snow. 

The antiphon of today’s Benedictus is more than a historical 
narrative. “‘Jesus took His diciples, and went up into a mountain 
and was transfigured before them.’’ This phase of the redemption 
will be reenacted today. We are His disciples, the mountain is 
the altar. Today He brings us up into a high mountain apart. 
“Emitte lucem tuam et veritatem tuam: Send out Thy light and 
Thy. truth; let them lead me and bring me unto Thy holy hill, 
and unto Thy tabernacles’’ (Ps. Judica). In the eucharistic ban- 
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quet the Lord will transfigure us. ‘For he that eateth My flesh, 
and drinketh My blood abideth in Me and I in him.”’ And the 
measure of transfiguration will be according to the efforts we 
have made during the past eleven days. 

Christ’s wonderful operation in us today is both reward for 
our fidelity since Ash Wednesday and incentive to continue cour- 
ageously so that the fulness of transfiguration may be ours on 
the day of the Lord’s resurrection. But let us remember that even 
our cooperation is a gift of God. “If you count your merits, what 
else do you count but God’s graces?’’ (St. Augustine). 

The stational protectress today is our glorious Mother, Sancta 
Maria in Domnica, herself the grandest ‘‘transfiguration’’ accomp- 
lished by Christ, the Savior. To her maternal love and prayers 
we commend ourselves and so keep this second Sunday of Lent 
that we may merit to hear also from her lips: ““This is my beloved 
s6n (daughter) in whom I am well pleased.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
Station “With St. Lawrence outside the Walls’ 
My eyes are ever towards the Lord (introit). 

“What think ye of Christ?’’ Every man will have to answer 
this all-important question. No one can take a position of neu- 
trality. ‘‘He that is not with Me is against Me. And he that gath- 
ereth not with Me scattereth’’ (gospel). 

On this day, the catechumens of old were taken to the tomb 
of St. Lawrence, the illustrious deacon whose “‘eyes were ever to- 
wards the Lord.’’ Already on Septuagesima Sunday they had been 
entrusted to the martyr of the gridiron. Today they must decide 
whether they are “for Christ or against Him.” If for Him, then 
“all fornication and uncleanness, covetousness, obscenity, foolish 
talking, scurrility’’ must be laid aside; “for no fornicator, or un- 
clean or covetous person hath inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ Jesus’’ (epistle) . 

Their decision is made. “Pluck my feet out of the snare,”” they 
prayed in the words of the introit; “look Thou upon me, and 
have mercy on me, for I am alone and poor.”” Then the Pontiff 
“stretches forth his right hand’’ (collect), to exorcise them, to 
free them from the power of “‘Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” 
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From now on they are Christ’s property. ln four weeks they will 
fully “gather’’ with Christ. They will not be scattered, but “‘will 
be found in Christ Jesus, our Lord’’ (prayer on Good Friday). 

We have made our decision years ago. On the day of our bap- 
tism. We renounced Beelzebub, his pomps and his words. “‘Here- 
tofore we were darkness,’ but by the waters of baptism ‘‘were 
made light in the Lord’’ (epistle). Did ‘‘we walk as children of 
the light, as followers of God, as His most dear children’’?, Did 
we ‘‘walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us and hath deliv- 
ered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an 
odor of sweetness’? 

This is a tremendously serious question. If we are not keeping 
our baptismal oath, then ‘“‘the last state of that man becomes 
worse than the first, for the unclean spirit will return into the 
house whence he came, together with seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and dwell there’’ (gospel). The result will 
be a scattering, a breaking up of the supernatural life, a separation 
from Him who is our blessed hope in this life and our eternal 
joy in the next. 

This Sunday is a day of reorientation. With sorrow for our 
past infidelities, let us say: ““To Thee I lift up my eyes, who 
dwellest in heaven. Behold, as the eyes of servants are on the 
hands of their masters, and as the eyes of the handmaid are on 
the hands of her mistress, so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, 
until He have mercy on us. Have mercy on us, O Lord, have 
mercy On us’ (tract). 

With renewed courage we will take up again the fight against 
the “‘strong one’’ and rededicate ourselves, our efforts, our soul 
and body to the “Stronger One,’’ Christ, our divine Head, ready 
to believe His word, willing to follow His example, determined 
to obey His commandments, without fail to purify our hearts 
in the sacrament of penance and so to celebrate the mystery of 
His body and blood ‘‘that we may ever perceive within ourselves 
the fruit of His redemption.” 

“Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my God’ (com- 
munion), will receive today my rededication to Christ. “Suscipe, 
Sancte Pater!’’ 
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MEDITATIONS 


WEDNESDAY OF THE THIRD WEEK OF LENT 
Station “With St. Sixtus’ 


Thou hast made known to me 
the ways of life (communion). 

This Wednesday was of great importance to the catchumens. It was 
the day of the first scrutiny, their first examination for baptism. Having 
completed it to the satisfaction of the Church, two events occurred: 
first, their names were written in the baptismal register. Secondly, the 
ten commandments of God were committed to them, which fact is con- 
firmed by the two readings, lesson and gospel. 

The baptismal register is unlike the ledger of a store-keeper or banker. 
It is the book containing the record of those who, by the mercy of God, 
were incorporated into Christ, were “reborn out of water and the Holy 
Ghost.” This book is the symbol of the “Book of Life,” and for that reason 
must be kept with reverence, and in a reverent place. On Holy Saturday 
it might be carried in the procession to the font. Children and adults 
should be given an opportunity before their great steps in life—first holy 
Communion, marriage, subdiaconate, entrance to the religious life—to 
see the record of their holy baptism, the record of that blessed day “when 
God made known to them the ways of life.” We must again awaken in 
our souls greater respect for the things of God. 

And the ten commandments of God! They are a compendium of 
morals, as the Creed is a compendium of faith. Like God Himself, they 
are holy, “for the law of the Lord is unspotted.” They are just, for they 
are expressions of Him who is the God of Justice. They are true, for 
they proceed from the lips of God who can not deceive. They are un- 
changeable, for as their Author cannot change, neither can His law of 
“right and wrong” change. 

Although written upon every human heart, they were—because of 
the weakness of man—solemnly promulgated on Mt. Sinai, solemnly 
confirmed by the teaching and example of Christ, and, on this day, 
solemnly committed to the catechumens. 

Of course, it is by far easier to descend to the plains where the golden 
calf is standing, than to ascend to the Sinai of God’s law and will. 
But, were we redeemed by the golden calf or by the mercy of the 
great God who spared not even His Son in order to save us? We owe 
nothing to the golden calf, and it can give us nothing. We owe all to 
“our Father who is in heaven,” and our hearts are restless until they rest 
in Him. His commandments are divine safeguards for us; are solid bridges 
which His love erected, so that we might securely walk over them from 
time to eternity, into the mansions prepared for us. Shall we not with 
our whole heart today embrace God’s holy law, the great three which 
bind us to the Lord our God, and the other seven which deal with our 
neighbor and ourselves? 
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In an age which makes light of God’s commandments, it is of special 
importance that the faithful be absolutely uncompromising in the observ- 
ance of the “ways of life.”” The world needs salt, wherewith it shall be 
savored. Men need light to see. Let us be “the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world,” as our holy leader Xystus was in the third century. 
We invite this holy pontiff to precede us to the altar and to ask for us 
“that we who seek the grace of God’s protection, may serve Him with a 
quiet mind” (prayer over the people) and by a life worthy of our in- 
corporation into Christ, the lite recorded in the baptismal register, a 
truly Christian life in harmony with God’s holy law. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 





PREFACE OF LENT" 


RULY meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we in-every place and time should render thanks 
to Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God. By 
means of bodily fasting Thou dost stifle vice, uplift the mind, 
and generously bestow virtue and its rewards, through Christ our 
Lord. Through Him the Angels praise, the Dominations adore, 
the Powers with trembling revere, Thy Majesty. The Heavens 
and the celestial Hosts, in chorus with the enraptured Seraphim, 
join in celebrating (It) with enthusiasm. Permit,” we humbly 
pray, that with theirs our voices, too, may be granted a hearing,” 
as they,‘ in profound acknowledgment, cry out: Holy, holy, 
holy... . 





4Newly translated by Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. Cf. the article ““The Prefaces 
of the Roman Missal’’ in the December 26th issue, p. 70f. 

*lubeas: this word necd not be pressed to mean “command,” though this too 
makes good sense. See Georges, W6rterbuch der lateinischen Sprache. 

*Dicentes: may agree with the implied subject of deprecamur, ‘‘as we cry out,” 
or with voces, ‘‘as they cry out.’’ There is a slight difference in meaning. 

*Admitti: ‘‘admitted,’’ sc. to an audience, to God’s throne, into His august 
presence. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


ITHOUT sickness there would be no need of med- 
icine or hospitals, and without crime punishment 
and prisons would be superfluous. Similarly, 
there would be no need of penance if there were 
no sin. If the Christian soul after baptism would 

always remain the faithful bride of Christ that it ought to be, if 
it would cherish the divine life received in baptism, perfected in 
confirmation, and nourished by the holy Eucharist, it would need 
no sacrament of penance, no works of penance, no penitential 
spirit. It would not have to imitate Israel, the chosen people, who 
for their infidelity and adultery against God spent forty years 
in penitential wanderings through the desert. But even if the soul 
does not become guilty of spiritual adultery, or what is worse, 
of total divorce from the divine Spouse, the danger of such defec- 
tion is often enough very real; and certainly, minor infidelities 
are as it were the order of the day. For baptism does not fully 
destroy the power of sin in respect to man, nor does grace take away 
his freedom of will but rather increases it. With the help of grace 
man can through his own resolve and personal deed grow towards 
an ever higher union with God. But the same freedom of will 
enables him also to alter his aim: to cease from good and to 
choose sin. For this reason the battle against sin endures as long 
as life endures. 

This truth is brought home to us every year in a special manner 
by our forty-day penitential pilgrimage through Lent. Lent is 
the great penitential season of the liturgical year. In the parish, 
our spiritual home, we are deprived of organ music and altar 
decorations, of the Gloria in excelsis and all Alleluias. Instead, the 
vestments of penitential violet, the prayers, readings and chants 
daily remind us of how we received the cross of ashes at the outset 
of Lent and thereby took our place among the penitents, professing 
our readiness to perform deeds of penance in needful preparation 
for our spiritual rising with Christ at Easter, when the great 
redeeming grace of our baptism will again come to full life within 
us. For penance is not its own end, but stands in the service of 
a higher thing, of the divine life in us. ““To do penance,” St. 
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Gregory the Great tells us, “‘means to weep for one’s past sins and 
never again to commit what we bemoan.”’ Penance means a change 
of mind and a betterment of one’s conduct of life: it means turning 
from sin and a turning to God (‘‘conversion”). The turning from 
sin includes first of all a grief of soul and a loathing of the com- 
mitted sin, as well as the firm intent to avoid the sin for the 
future; it includes, in the second instance, atonement and making 
reparation, i.e., willingly undertaken works of penance for the 
purpose of giving satisfaction to God's offended majesty, of expia- 
ting the temporal punishment that remains after the sin has been 
forgiven, and finally of repairing the injury caused in ourselves 
and others by the sin. For sin injures us by depriving us of graces 
and by intensifying our proneness to sin. Our turning to God sig- 
nifies our restoration to the love of God, which we had either 
totally lost (mortal sin), or at least weakened in us (venial sin). 


Revelation leaves no room for doubt that penance plays an 
essentiai and necessary role in God’s kingdom. It is the unmistak- 
able message of the historical and didactic, but especially the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament; for the prophets were the 
great preachers of penance of the Old Law. But the New Dispen- 
sation, too, was announced by St. John the Baptist in the words: 
“Do penance: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’’ (Matt. 
3:2). The corresponding Greek word, ‘‘metanoeite,” shows clear- 
ly what is meant by this penance; it means “‘to change one’s out- 
look,’’ “‘to be converted,”’ i.e., to make a definitive turn from sin 
and to God. Christ Himself began His public mission with the 
identical command: “‘Do penance: for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’”’ (Matt. 4:17). Later, too, he underscored this command 
by repeating with emphasis: ‘‘Unless you shal! do penance, you 
shall all perish’ (luke 13:3, 5). He tells of the joy in heaven 
over the repentance of a single sinner (Luke 15:7, 10). On the 
day itself of His resurrection He gave to His Church a special 
sacrament of penance, and before His ascension He commissioned 
His apostles to preach penance and forgiveness of sins to all nations 
(Luke 24:47). Repentance is the first and indispensable condition 
on which the remission of every sin, venial as well as mortal, 


within the sacrament or outside it, depends; on it depends, too, 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


the value of whatever the sinner may do or endure by way of 
reparation. And where there is penance, there also is hope for the 
remitting of every sin. ‘‘God overlooks the sins of men for the 
sake of repentance’’ (Wis. 11:24); for “He desires not the death 
of the wicked, but that he turn from his way and live’ (Ez. 
33:11). To such as do penance, the Savior opens His heart of 
love; to them God will grant forgiveness as the father forgave his 
prodigal but penitent son. 

Works of penance, i.c., means to arouse and develop a peniten- 
tial spirit, are of many kinds: prayer, fasting, almsgiving, self- 
denial, patient bearing of the day’s burdens, in fact, every good 
deed.* A means deserving of our special attention, however, is the 
sacrament of penance, which holy Mother Church recommends to 
all the faithful particularly during the season of Lent.’ In the 
following we shall therefore treat of this sacrament, and more im- 
mediately of the so-called devotional confession. 

In case of a mortal sin after baptism, there can of course be no 
difference of opinion among Catholics about the need, the serious 
obligation, and the beneficial results of receiving the sacrament. 
But if there are only venial sins or sins already forgiven—which 
is usually the case in devotional confession—the matter is. quite 
otherwise. This confession is called ‘‘devotional’’ because it is 
inspired by devotion or piety. What is to be said, then, about the 
obligation, the advantages, and the effects of such a confession? 
‘Fhe question is undoubtedly of greatest practical consequence, and 
nas vital bearing on the personal spiritual lives of many of the 
laity, and even more so, of religious and priests. Not a few of 
these, however, because they experience difficulty in confessing fre- 
quently, do not perhaps appreciate devotional confession as they 
ought, or are even tempted to regard it as more of a burden than 
a blessing. 


OBLIGATION OF DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


The Church’s legislation is silent about devotional confession 
as far as the laity are concerned, except in so far as it may be 
required for the gaining of a given indulgence (Can. 931). The 





*Council of Trent, Sess. 14, De poenitentia, c. 8, 9; can. 13. 
"Loc. cit., c. 5; can. 8. 
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case of priests and religious, however, is quite different, for by 
virtue of their vocation they are obliged in a special manner to 
seek after perfection. The general law of the Church, it is true, 
does not impose the obligation of devotional confession on either 
priests or religious; such an obligation may exist for religious 
when prescribed by their religious constitutions, but this obliga- 
tion is not grave except when non-observance would involve con- 
tempt or scandal. We shall limit ourselves, in this essay, to the 
prescriptions of the general law of the Church. 


Canon Law legislates as follows for clerics (Can. 125, n. 1): 
“Curent locorum Ordinarii, ut clertci omnes poenitentiae sacra- 
mento frequenter conscientiae maculas eluant—Bishops should 
see to it that all their clergy frequently purify their conscience 
from all stain by the sacrament of penance.’ The law for religious 
reads (Can. 595, par. 1, n. 3): “Curent Superiores, ut omnes 
religiost ad poenitentiae sacramentum semel saltem in hebdomada 
accedant—Let superiors see to it that all religious approach the 
sacrament of penance at least once a week.” In the case of both 
Can. 125 and 595 we have a law truly binding in conscience. 
The word used in both instances is “curent,”’ i.e., “let them have 
a care for.’’ The order. however, is not given to the clerics, or 
religious, but to the bishops and the religious superiors: “‘curent 
locorum Ordinari,’’ “curent Supertores.’’ The bishops and the 
superiors are under obligation to see to it that clerics under their 
jurisdiction receive the sacrament often, and religious at least once 
a week. But the extent of “‘curcre’’ is not further determined: 
that is to say, no indication is given of the manner in which those 
in authority are to carry out this obligation. That is left to the 
discretion and prudent judgment of the bishops and superiors; 
and prudence and wise discretion in such a delicate matter must 
go hand in hand with an enlightened zeal for souls. 

The “‘crrare’’ should not be effected by a formal command to 
receive the sacrament. If that were the meaning of Can. 125 and 
595, the legislator could himself have given such a command. 
The prudent wording of the law and its discrete reserve suggest 
rather that the legislatcr intended to intimate thereby a pattern 
for the superiors’ own mode of procedure. Nor should the “‘curare”’ 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


involve any definite system of ‘‘checking-up.” For it is hardly 
possible to conceive of any such system that would be free from 
serious objection; almost always the seal of confession or free- 
dom of conscience would be endangered, and these are of greater 
moment than frequent devotional confession. Both a command 
to go to devotional confession as well as any sort of checking 
system are completely foreign to the Church’s tradition and would 
be a really odious innovation in this field. 


Positively, ecclesiastical superiors can fulfil their obligation of 
seeing to the frequent reception of the sacrament on the part of 
their subjects by exhorting them, either as a group or privately 
as individuals if there is any evidence of neglect: let them point 
out the graces and benefits deriving from the sacrament, and stress 
the duty of striving after perfection. In other words, persuasion 
(suasio) rather than direct command (iussio) is called for. Let 
them above all be solicitous to encourage a general high level of 
spiritual life among their subjects, so that individuals will of 
their own accord seek to receive the sacrament more frequently. 
But superiors are, it would seem, under no obligation to ascertain 
whether their “‘cura’’ for frequent devotional confession has met 
with the desired result in the case of all their subjects, and there- 
fore they are not to question individuals about the matter. For 
there may be sound reasons which, according to the judgment of 
the confessor, make it inadvisable for some to go to confession 
every week. 


THE CHURCH’S RECOMMENDATION OF DEVOTIONAL 
CONFESSION 


Because the Church has not directly obligated clerics and re- 
ligious to devotional confession, we may not conclude that she 
attaches no special importance to such confessions. To do so would 
be to misunderstand entirely the Church and her legislation. The 
opposite indeed is true. The wording of the canons indicates* 
merely that the legislator did not consider coercion to Christian 
perfection any part of the law’s task; it implies that, if devotional 
confession is to achieve its purpose of promoting the search after 
perfection by clergy and religious, it may not remain a mere ex- 
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ternal weekly ceremony, but must be the result of a personal, 
inner conviction and need. For in no other sacrament do the 
personal acts of the recipient play so large a role as they do in pen- 
ance. The precise wording of our canons (influenced very likely 
by the Council of Trent, Sess. 25, c. 10) may also have been 
in part determined by the serious doubt whether the Church can 
actually impose a grave obligation of devotional penance—in 
which ony venial or previously forgiven sins are confessed. For 
on the basis of the divine institution, only mortal sins and not 
yet forgiven sins need be submitted to the power of the Church's 
keys. Nor did Christ make any exception in this regard for the 
case of clergy and religious.” 


If the Church in her legislation nevertheless takes a very definite 
stand in the matter and obliges ecclesiastical superiors to see to 
the frequentation of devotional confession by their subjects, what 
else does it prove but her ardent approval and urgent recommen- 
dation of such confessions? And the legislator, who is at the same 
time the shepherd of souls conscious of his responsibility for their 
advance on the way to God, knows that he is here in full accord 
with the masters of the spiritual life, who extol devotional con- 
fession as an important means of progress in Christian perfection. 
Let us listen to but one of many, St. Francis de Sales, famous 
for his mildness and discretion, who gives the following advice 
even to men living in the world: 


Confess yourself humbly and devoutly once every week, and always, 
if possible, before you communicate, although your conscience should 
not reproach you with the guilt of mortal sin, for by confession 
you not only receive absolution from the venial sins you confess, 
but likewise strength to avoid them, light to discern them well, 
and grace to repair all the damage you may have sustained by them.’ 





8‘ Religiosi non tenentur ad alia quam alii homines, nisi ad quae ex voto se 
obligaverunt ; cuiusmodi non est confessio—Religious have no obligations besides 
those of other men, with the exception of such as they have bound themselves 
to by vow; and confession is not among them’’ (Summa Theol. III, q. 6, a. 5). 


*Philothea or Introduction to a Devout Life, Part II, ch. 19. At a time of 
St. Francis de Sales daily Communion was not customary as it is today. His 
advice about going to confession before every Communion is of course not 
practicable for those who receive Communion almost daily. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


Every doubt about the advisability of frequent devotional con- 
fession has, of course, been laid to rest by our present Holy Father, 
Pius XII, in his encyclical “Mystici Corporis’”’ of June 29, 1943: 


The same result would follow from the opinions of those who assert 
that little importance should be given to the frequent confession 
of venial sins. Of far greater importance, they say, is that general 
confession which the Spouse of Christ surrounded by her children in 
the Lord makes each day by the mouth of the priest as he approaches 
the altar. It is true, indeed, Venerable Brothers, that venial sins may 
be expiated in many ways which are to be highly commended. But 
to hasten daily progress along the path of virtue We wish the pious 
practice of frequent confession to be earnestly advocated. Not with- 
out the inspiration of the Holy Spirit was this practice introduced 
into the Church. By it genuine self-knowledge is increased, Christian 
humility grows, bad habits are corrected, spiritual neglect and tepid- 
ity are countered, the conscience is purified, the will strengthened, 
a salutary self-control is attained, and grace is increased in virtue 
of the sacrament itself. Let those, therefore, among the younger 
clergy who make light of or weaken esteem for frequent confession 
realize that what they are doing is foreign to the Spirit of Christ, 
and disastrous for the Mystical Body of our Savior. 

There can, therefore, be no further question about the Church's 
emphatic recommendation of devotional confession. On the other 
hand, it is possible that in some cases the frequent reception of 
the sacrament may not be advisable. The laws of the Church take 
account of the general and normal cases, and not of every indi- 
vidual and exceptional instance. If someone is convinced that de- 
votional confession is not beneficial for him, he should humbly 
and honestly present his case to his confessor, and submit himself 
to the confessor’s judgment, lest he be the victim of illusion. It is 
also possible that devotional confession, because of improper use, 
may sometimes hinder rather than help the soul. But then the 
remedy does not lie in omitting to receive the sacrament but in 
receiving it rightly. Pius XII has made it abundantly clear that 
proper reception of the sacrament of penance for reasons of devo- 
tion constitutes a not inconsiderable aid on the way of salvation 
for Christians generally, but above all for priests and religious. 


(To be concluded) 
Suso MAYER, O.S.B. 
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SINCERITY 


OWEVER bitterly our age may be accused of abandon- 
ing the standards of morals and religion, there is one 
point in which it is irreproachable, especially the 
younger generation, and that is its boundless longing 
for and scrupulous attachment to sincerity. In fact, the 

sympathetic observer cannot fail to see that a great part of the 
aversion from Christian ideals, particularly the flight from the 
official Church, most noticeable in Protestant communities, is due, 
or at least claims to be due, to this sense of sincerity. It is hardly 
necessary to quote from the autobiographies of modern writers 
descriptions of that fatal breach made in the religious develop- 
ment of many of our contemporaries when they first noticed that 
the elder generation were merely external and habitual Christians 
without deeper conviction or realization of their creed, and when 
youth was for the first time called up to resist being forced into 
the same lazy routine-Christianity. 


A Jesuit missionary once told me how, traveling from Amer- 
ica to Japan, he happened to become the centre of a group of 
passengers, who gathered round him, partly from a longing for 
entertainment, partly from curiosity for the black coat, partly 
from a genuine interest in spiritual questions. ‘‘One night,’”’ so 
my friend told me, ‘“‘we were sitting together, the naval doctor, 
several business men and bank-managers, two engineers, a military 
attaché and a professor of archeology. In the course of our con- 
versation, we had just agreed that the most striking feature in 
modern history was the ever decreasing influence of Christianity 
in world-affairs. At that point I ventured to raise the question 
of the reason for this decrease. Strangely enough, though we rep- 
resented six or seven different denominations, we again agreed that 
the reason must be sought almost entirely on the part of the 
Christians themselves, namely in the disproportion between belief 
and realization.” 


It has become almost a slogan to speak of Jekyll-and-Hyde- 
Christians, and we would be seriously mistaken if we overlook 
the fact that non-Catholic Christians are just as earnestly con- 
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SINCERITY 


cerned with this most oppressive heresy of, let us say, insincerity, 
as we Catholics are. Whatever may be said against Methodism, 
Revivalism, Salvation Army, Oxford Group, etc., they all aim 
at greater congruity between the beliefs and the reality of Chris- 
tian life. However, in still more recent years, a generation has 
grown up whose members have become more diffident, and per- 
haps more justly recognizing, how extremely difficult it is for 
ourselves and for our fellow-men to attain to that congruity. 
They have become more scrupulous with regard to themselves 
and more charitable with regard to their neighbors in stating in- 
congruity between “‘theory and practice.’’ On the other hand, 
they see more clearly than previous generations that this incon- 
gruity starts in a deeper sphere, namely the sphere of internal 
realization preceding all practical activity. While they are fully 
aware of the difficuities encountered by any attempt to practice 
the teaching of Christ, they do demand that any conviction claim- 
ing recognition be genuine and sincere. 


Modern poetry, literature, art, philosophy, even wireless, film 
and newspapers are unanimous in stating that practically any con- 
Viction is acceptable as long as it is sincere. The statement: “I do 
not agree with him at all but I am struck by his sincerity,”’ has 
become a commonplace among young people. This longing for 
sincerity as such is perhaps the only cause worth considering for 
the juvenile craze for excitement and ever new expression; it is 
the modern form of romantic yearning for “‘the land of the 
blue flower.” 

“Sincerity’’ literally means “‘purity."’ In ancient Rome, this 
word applied especially to unmixed wine. One of the earliest ref- 
erences to sincerity as a personal characteristic is tound in Tacitus’s 
and Suetonius’s writings on the Teutonic tribes, who in contrast 
to the depraved Romans were praised as a “‘sincera gens.’’ The only 
instance where the word ‘“‘sincerity’’ occurs in the Old Testament 
is Tob. 3:5: ““O Lord, we have not done according to Thy pre- 
cepts and have not walked sincerely before Thee,’’ a passage which 
is read in the Office of Thursday after the 3rd Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The whole story of young Tobias is indeed an illustration 
of sincere life, in the classical meaning of the word. In the New 
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Testament the word ‘‘sincere’’ occurs only in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. The best known of these New Testament references to the 
virtue of sincerity is found in the lesson and communion-verse 
of Easter Sunday: “Let us feast not with the old leaven, nor 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth,”’ a text which probably originated 
the comparatively extensive use of the word “‘sincere’’ in the 
liturgy of Lent. 

Having the same root as the word “‘simplex’’ (our own 
“‘simple’’), the word “‘sincere’’ is originally related with our word 
‘the same.”’ Accordingly St. Paul (2 Cor. 1:12) says: “For our 
glory is this, that in simplicity of heart and sincerity of God we 
have conversed in this world.’’ Whilst Cicero contrasts “‘sin- 
cerity’’ with ‘“‘simulation,’’ St. Paul says: “‘We are not as 
many, adulterating the word of God, but we speak with sincerity, 
from God, before God, in Christ’ (2 Cor. 2:17; strangely 
enough, neither of these two passages from 2 Cor. is ever used 
in the liturgy). Modern poetry abounds with outcries of desire 
for that simplicity of heart, that directness of expression which 
is believed to be found in children, peasants, primitive peoples, 
and even in animals and plants, and which, as many assume, 
eventually leads to union with the supreme Being. We are more 
clearly aware of the fact that we continuously assume ‘‘masks,”’ 
figures, disguises, in order to please, or to defend our precious 
nothingness. ‘The problem of sin, so it sometimes seems to us. 
would be solved at once could we attain to that thorough and 
basic sincerity for which we long. Whilst this belief implies a 
rather primitive optimism with regard to the true nature of man, 
it certainly has, in many of our fellow-men, converted all former 
longing for purity, faith, contrition, humility, meckness, fortitude 
and constancy into one great desire for sincerity. 

In texts specially composed for liturgical purposes the word 
“‘sincere’’ never occurs by itself but always as a qualification of a 
mental disposition or attitude. However, at no period of Church 
history was the gift of “‘sincerity’’ reduced to any other virtue, 
say faith or repentance, but it was always taken in its fundamental 
significance which modern times claim to have rediscovered. 
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SINCERITY 


Though comparatively rare, references to “‘sincerity’’ are found 
in the liturgy from the fifth right down to the twentieth century. 


The most ancient reference to the virtue of sincerity is very 
significant. It is found in the fifth century collection of liturgical 
prayers known as the Leonine Sacramentary where mention is 
made of nothing less than “Christian sincerity.”’ References to 
the sincerity of our mind or heart as found in the same Sacramen- 
tary are particularly frequent in the present-day (mainly Greg- 
orian) liturgy of Lent. Thus, e.g., in the collect for Friday in 
the second week, we beseech God that “cleansed by holy fast, 
we may be brought with sincere hearts to the holy feast which is 
to come.” Here the original meaning of the word ‘“‘sincere’’ is 
quite obvious. The parallelism between ‘‘cleanness’’ and ‘‘sin- 
cerity’’ is evident when we compare this collect with the post- 
communion for Thursday in Passion Week (in later years also 
inserted in the Ordinary of the Mass): ““‘What we have taken 
with our mouth, we may receive with a pure mind,”’ the word 
“pure’”’ in this case being synonymous with “‘sincere.’’ The ex- 
ternal or negative cleanness obtained through fasting is compared 
with the internal or positive cleanness of mind, a cleanness which 
in the original sense of the word “‘sincerity’’ is attained by our 
entering into union with Christ. Therefore in the beginning of 
Lent, on Friday after Ash Wednesday, the Church prays that 
“what we outwardly (corporaliter) observe, we may practice with 
sincerity of mind.’’ The word used in this instance for “‘observe”’ 
is “exhibere’’ (our word ‘‘to exhibit’) whilst the Latin word for 
‘practice’ is “exercere’’ (our word “‘to exercise’); in both words, 
the preposition ex-implies the idea of outwardness. In the 
word “exhibere,”” however, this preposition is composed with the 
Latin word for “‘to have’’: bodily purity is attained and displayed 
in external fasting. The word “ex-ercere,’”’ on the other hand, 
emphasizes the necessity of “keeping at work’’ the purity of mind. 
Moreover, whilst physical purity can be reached by human ef- 
forts, sincerity of mind is a gift of grace. Thus, fifteen hundred 
years before modern non-Catholic philosophy, the liturgy 
destroyed the belief that “practical work is more important than 
theoretical convictions,”’ a belief which, strangely enough, origin- 
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ated from the same source which produced the heretical belief in 
salvation by faith only. 


The secret-prayer of Wednesday in Passion Week further 
elaborates the contrast between physical cleanness obtained by ex- 
ternal works and spiritual sincerity attained through grace: “‘Grant 
that we offer Thee with sincere homage a sacrifice of atonement 
and praise.’’ Whilst bodily cleanness continues only as long as 
we persist in our external work for it, spiritual purity, once given, 
lasts for ever. ‘Thus this secret-prayer could be paralleled with the 
second half of the postcommunion for the subsequent Thursday: 
“This temporal gift may become to us an everlasting remedy.”’ 
Our offering as such is another external work, like fasting, but 
God’s gracious acceptance of our gifts raises our physical efforts 
to a supernatural sphere, where they attain lasting consequence 
(“obsequium”’). 

In the collect for Sunday within the octave of the Ascension 
the petition that “‘our will may be ever devoted to God and that 
we may serve Him with sincere heart,’’ has a special significance 
with regard to the lesson for the day where St. Peter summons 
us ‘“‘to mutual charity.”” Whilst rejecting, on the one hand, the 
overrating of mere humanitarian charity and, on the other hard, 
the disregard of good works, the Church closely interlinks the 
sphere of internal sincerity with that of practical realization of 
Christian charity. The words ‘devotion’ and “‘sincerity’’ have 
become so much confined to the internal sphere, that we scarcely 
realize any more the original meaning of ‘“‘devotion’’ as the 
soldier's allegiance to the standard, or the basic connection of 
“sincerity” with natural cleanness. The prayer for Sunday within 
the octave of the Ascension, however, links the idea of devotion 
with our will, and the idea of sincerity with our services. Our 
sincere obedience to the word of God is of equal consequence in 
the supernatural and the natural sphere. This is perhaps most 
evident in the final petition made in the exorcism of one possessed 
by a demon (Ritual): “Enable him to serve Thee duly with a 
strong heart and a sincere mind,” words which again imply the 
idea both of lastingness and cleanness. 
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SINCERITY 


Starting from the original meaning of the word “‘sincerity”’ 
and virtually implying all the points which, as we found, are 
associated with this virtue, the Blessing of a Nun’s Ring (Ponti- 
fical) begs: ‘‘May she preserve her faith unstained and her fidelity 
sincere.”” This petition makes it quite clear that sincerity is a 
subjective, individual or personal quality. Whilst the ‘‘stainless- 
ness” of faith rather refers to objective correctness, the sincerity 
of fidelity is the very quality modern youth both outside and inside 
the Church is looking for in themselves and in their spiritual 
leaders. When we realize that the petition made in the Blessing 
of a Nun is not a mere “parallelism of members’’ but a definite 
sequence of thoughts proceeding from the sphere of objective 
dogma to that of subjective responsibility, we will understand 
its topical significance. How often have we heard complaints that 
the impression made by the objective correctness of a sermon has 
been undone by the—perhaps unjustified—suspicion with regard 
to the personal sincerity of the preacher! 


The most recent instance where in the liturgy the word “‘sincer- 
ity”’ has been mentioned, is the Blessing of the Fire-Engine which 
in 1912 was inserted in the Ritual. In the third prayer of this 
blessing we pray that “‘saved from the force of fire, all may detest 
their sins with all their heart and calling to mind God's benefits, 
may recognize with sincere mind that such flails originate from 
their own iniquity.’’ “‘Sincerity’’ in this instance is a virtue little 
known to “‘post-Christians.”’ It is that special power which enables 
us not to shun the conclusions which must be drawn from exper- 
ience enlightened by grace. These conclusions cannot fail to express 
themselves in sincere conviction and subsequently in practical reali- 
zation. On the other hand, the original meaning of the word 
sincerity is still lucid—after two thousand years of Christian 
tradition of this word—when we consider that in the first prayer 
of the Blessing of the Fire-Engine the petition is found that ‘‘in 
our hearts the flame of vices may be extinguished,” the idea of 
“sincerity” thus being interlinked with that of material or negative 
cleanness obtained through fire. 

The various ideas implied by the word “‘sincerity”’ are frequently 
expressed through different words. In the prayer En ego, the 
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most highly indulgenced of all single prayers, whilst meditating 
“with great sorrow and affection upon Jesus crucified,” we pray 
“‘with the greatest fervor of spirit for lively sentiments of faith 
hope and charity, for true repentance and a firm purpose of amend- 
ment."’ It is a well-known fact that in modern literature “‘truth’’ 
has become reduced to “‘reality’’ and “‘life,’’ which in turn modern 
philosophy bases on “‘sincerity.’’ Sincerity, so we are told, almost 
automatically yields that truth, depth—and even lastingness of 
feeling and conviction for which our generation seems to strive 
in vain. In this connection, the petition made in the Blessing of 
the Fire-Engine: ‘‘May we use this contrivance with lively faith,”’ 
attains a topical significance. Likewise the Blessing of an Ambu- 
lance, an even more modern blessing, speaks of the “true charity”’ 
of engineers and nurses. Whilst “‘lively faith’’ is contrasted with 
“‘dead,’’ unreal and unsincere faith, ‘‘true charity’’ is opposed to 
““feigned,’” merely theoretical, dry and ungenuine charity. This 
more general use of the words “‘lively’’ and ‘‘true’’ can be traced 
back to the most ancient liturgical documents. In the occasional 
prayers in the appendix of the Missal we find petitions for “true 
peace and charity’’ (collect for enemies), “true understanding” 
(secret-prayer for charity) and “the virtue of true humility’ 
(collect and secret-prayer for humility). In the postcommunion 
against evil thoughts we pray that “enlightened by grace we may 
ever think thoughts worthy of God and pleasing unto Him, that 
we may sincerely (that is to say, unstained by the interference 
of inferior powers) love Him.” 


I omit the numerous references to ‘‘true faith’ and “‘true relig- 
ion”’ because in these instances ‘‘truth’’ has a more restricted sense, 
but I should like to point to such ancient, though indeed topical 
petitions as found in the prayers for the Sundays after Epiphany: 
““May the effects of Thy divine mysteries make us worthy to receive 
truly their fruits’’—a petition clearly related with the collect for 
the Sunday within the octave of the Ascension—or: ‘“‘May we 
ever long for those things by which we truly live’’—a petition 
expressive of the modern idea that our life resembles stage-acting 
and that it would be heaven to attain to the full reality of true 
and genuine life. For the Christian, the only source from which 
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SINCERITY 


such life can be derived is pointed out in the beautiful petition of 
the Blessing of the Cross: ‘Grant that enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit we may truly acknowledge and faithfully love Him who 
with God the Father in the unity of the same Holy Spirit, liveth 
and reignest God, world without end.” 


More than in any previous period of history, Christians realize 
in these present days that the love of God must express itself in 
sincere charity towards our fellow-men. Thus whilst in the post- 
communion for the 4th Sunday in Lent (Station at the Holy 
Cross in Jerusalem, where, according to the introit ““we come to- 
gether rejoicing’) we beg “that we may celebrate the sacred mys- 
teries with sincere homage,’’ in the postcommunion for the welfare 
of the living we add the petition for “constancy in faith and sin- 
cerity, that confirmed in divine charity, no temptation may draw 
us away from the integrity of our faith.” 


JOHN HENNIG 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
A LAYMAN LOOKS TO THE FUTURE’ 


HE layman is sometimes a very lonely person. There 
must be few whose spirituality has been formed from 
childhood in the spirit of the liturgy. If he comes upon 
it late in life it may mean a reorientation of the spiritual 
outlook as violent almost as a conversion to the faith. 

It means a return to fundamentals. He is like a man going to 
school again; and he must get his schooling this time, not from 
teachers, who are not easily available, but from books, picking 
it up as best he can from the shelves of such libraries as he has 
access to. The day when the doctrine of the Mystical Body, let 
us say, passes from merely notional knowledge (in Newman's 
phrase) into something more real may be for him the beginning 
of his lonely odyssey. When discussing therefore the problems of 
the Mass and the congregation I think we must be ready to admit 
that to the majority in any congregation the spirit of the liturgy 
is, to say the least of it, unfamiliar: it involves a novel viewpoint. 
As an illustration, may I quote a passage from a modern French 
writer, Fr. Raoul Plus, S.J.? 


Religion consists in offering Christ unceasingly to the Father—not 
only the historic Christ, but Christ in His fulness, plenarium 
Corpus Christi. We are a royal priesthood. Christ did not 
come on earth, Christ is not present on the altar or in the tabernacle 
solely—or chiefly—to give Himself to us but to offer Himself to 
the Father, or rather so that we may give Him to the Father to 
whom He offers Himself, The Incarnation and the Eucharist there- 
fore have as their final end the glory of God in the highest . . . 
and the dominant Person in the Mass, above Jesus Word made Flesh, 
Word made Bread, is the Holy Trinity. 


We must face up, I say, to the fact that to the common man 
whose spirituality has been set and hardened in the devotional 
mould of today, such words as these—the very warp and woof 
of the liturgical spirit—-would be ‘‘news.’’ His mind would 
adjust itself to them slowly and perhaps painfally. 





"Paper read at the Oxford Liturgical School. Condensed and reprinted from 
Music and Liturgy, Vol. XII, No. 4. 
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THE FUTURE 


The men and women who have been educated in Catholic 
secondary schools constitute a class to which the reorientation of 
which I speak should come most easily. On the contrary: it is the 
least malleable, the most ‘‘difficile’’-—or to use a colloquialism, 
the ‘‘stickiest’—of any in a congregation. They are the toughest 
nut to crack. 

Why should this be so? I bave thought for some time that 
it is due in the main to two reasons: first that we have never 
been taught the meaning of the word “‘vocation,’’ and secondly 
that the idea of an integrated personality has never been put before 
us as a practical ideal; and I have been fortified recently in this 
view by a remarkable article which appeared in The Tablet in 
the month of May last. It was called ‘‘Education and the Divided 
Mind” and it was by a schoolmaster, Fr. J. B. Sandeman, O.S.B.; 
it is so apropos that I would venture to quote from it. 


It is the schism between our religion and our culture that is the 
cause of our weakness both in criticism and in action. Paganism is 
securely entrenched in the literary culture of our schools, and some- 
thing, which for want of a better name must be called barbarism, 
is characteristic of our ecclesiastical culture, of our pious art, of 
all that we do or say or write on religious subjects . . . We have 
two storehouses from which we bring out things new and old: from 
one we bring out pious barbarisms, from the other the literary re- 
finements of the good pagan who has failed. Until, then, we can 
baptize our culture and civilize our expression of the faith, we shall 
never find the balance of the man who is at one with himself . . . 
The faith remains a separate growth; if it lives, it lives only as a 
childish piety, retained with fierce and often irrational loyalty, 
maintained by the grace of God, but utterly unintegrated with the 
whiggish history, literary fastidiousness, or scientific materialism 
with which it lives in uneasy and unstable tension. 


Now, is not the parallel exact? The child is the father of the 
man. The schoolboy is the father of the “practising Catholic’’ as 
he is called, the man who “goes to his duties,’’ the pillar of the 
parish; and the “‘schism” remains with him all his life: on the 
one hand his ‘“‘duties’’—‘‘a childish piety retained with fierce 
but often irrational loyalty’’ but anyhow “maintained by the 
grace of God’’; on the other the things that are real to him, the 
things on which his intellect is habitually employed; his work, 
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his profession, politics, the things that interest him, beauty in its 
manifest forms, literature, athletics, the stage, what you will: 
things he has never learnt to baptize, never dreamt of integrating 
in the service of God. In a word, he is an excellent fellow and he 
will almost certainly ‘‘save his soul.’’ But you see that he is a 
stiff proposition to a liturgical apostolate. Any reorientation in 
his case might involve a major spiritual operation. For you per- 
ceive that the “‘schism’’ goes deeper than the time-honored taunt 
about the Christian who worships his God on Sundays and robs 
his neighbor the rest of the week; because be he never so upright 
with his neighbor from Monday to Saturday, the liturgical idea 
of praise is left wholly out of account. Even morality can be 
kept in a compartment to itself, divorced, not indeed from the 
idea of obedience—or of the penalties for disobedience—but from 
the idea of praise. And morality divorced from the idea of prais¢ 
is a bleak and sterile business. What a lot of waste there is in 
the life of a man who is “‘not at one with himself’’! 


We are told that this is to be the century of the common 
man. Unless it is the century of the common Christian, then God 
help the Christian world. Can it be doubted that in the socia! 
and economic field it has been complacency—<all it apathy, if 
you will, at any rate ignorance of vocation—-that in the past 
hundred years has surrendered citadel after citadel and sold pass 
after pass? “Communism originates,’’ says Maritain, ‘“‘chiefly 
through the fault of a Christian world unfaithful to its own 
principles’; and again: ‘‘the socialist will always be right in his 
objection to the Christian: for the Christian will never be at the 
level of his Christianity, will always have a tendency to take his 
ease too soon.” Is that perhaps a definition of complacency? And 
incidentally could we define the vocation of the common man 
better than as an attempt—enough that it can never be more than 
an attempt, and a futile attempt at best—but still an attempt to 
“‘be at the level of his Christianity’’? 

Now, it is this sense of universal and inescapable vocation that 
alone leads to Catholic Action in a big way. ‘“The Christian is 
needed everywhere,” says Maritain; “‘he should not absent himself 
from any field of human action.’’ But Catholic Action is not a 
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THE FUTURE 


number of separate activities, like the firms and businesses whose 
names one reads in the hall-way of a block of offices: it is an 
organic whole. And the life of that organism is the liturgy. 

Can we doubt that the next few years may witness a great 
change in the mood and temper of our Catholicism? We are all 
going to be shaken up; we may be sure of that. And high time 
too! There will be brutal frankness in the air, and the most 
lethargic Christian will be conscious of a challenge, if it be only 
the challenge of a pagan humanitarianism, though that may be 
the most difficult to meet. There must follow surely an increased 
sensitiveness: and with that, if logic is not too slow over the 
job, an ever-quickening sense that when Christianity is attacked 
in Moscow or Mexico the Christian in Manchester must do some- 
thing about it—if only fall upon his knees. 

Is it not true that in the last analysis the root-evil that the 
liturgical movement has to tackle is precisely that individualism 
which has drugged and nearly deadened that sense of the Mystical 
Body to which the Middle Ages so fiercely clung? It is surely one 
of the oddest paradoxes of history that Protestantism, the religion 
of individualism, should have salvaged and retained the old Cath- 
olic ideal of communal worship, while Catholicism, which is the 
enemy of individualism should exhibit in its public worship— 
if the manners of a Catholic congregation at a sung Mass are any 
guide—a veritable riot of “‘each man for himself.” 

It is a point Mr. E. I. Watkin is continually making. But it has 
a wider application. The liturgy touches life at all points. The 
renewal of the liturgical spirit to which the Popes are calling us 
is attuned to all the needs of the age. For the old individualism 
of the nineteenth century is dead and done with. Statesmen today 
realize that any New Order in the world must be based on the 
solidarity of human life, on “‘the common responsibility of men 
for the common weakness of men,”’ as Mr. E. L. Woodward so 
finely puts it, ‘the greater responsibility of the strong for the fail- 
ures of the weak.”’ The danger now, indeed, is in the other ex- 
treme: in the false solidarity of communism and totalitarianism. 
The Church, as always, holds the balance between the two ex- 
tremes, defining the true solidarity in the doctrine of the Mystical 
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Body, teaching us that while we are ‘‘members one of another” 
we possess, each of us, a personality which is real and unique and 
inalienable. Of all moments in the world’s history this is none 
for individualism in religious worship. Unfortunately with many 
today the Mystical Body is scarcely a notional belief; or if it is, 
it is never uppermost in their minds, never the fulcrum of their 
spiritual life as it should be; with the result, as Mr. Watkins has 
again pointed out, that the unity of the Church, ever since the 
renaissance, has had to be buttressed up by an artificial and often 
materialist devotionalism, of which the hymn ‘‘God Bless Our 
Pope”’ is perhaps one of the less attractive manifestations. Such 
sentimentality is a poor substitute for that conviction of the 
Mystical Body which saturated our ancestors. But once again: 
how can the common man recapture this conviction save by ab- 
sorbing into his life the spirit of the liturgy? 


Mr. Graham Greene calls one of his novels /t’s a Battlefield, 
and the title always comes into my mind when I wonder what 
the post-war years will be like. The Church may well suffer griev- 
ous casualties. But—-and this is the heartening fact—it will be 
total war; the uneasy, ennervating peace will be. ended; and the 
meanest of us will be called upon to play his part in Catholic 
Action. And this is my point: there can be only one pattern of 
Catholic Action. In whatever land or period, it must be inter- 
penetrated by the liturgical spirit. For what is Catholic Action 
concerned with? First and last surely with the spirit of Christ. 
And, as we know, the “primary and indispensable”’ source of the 
spirit of Christ is ‘‘active participation in the sacred mysteries.” 
Those words of the Popes must beat into the brain: the tonic of 
the faint-hearted, the encouragement of the half-convinced. They 
are the charter of our liberties. Action and contemplation must 
go hand in hand, social activities and the liturgical spirit must 
be fused into one. 


I cannot believe, then, that the Catholic congregation of today 
will be the Catholic congregation of tomorrow. The problem of 
“how to get our people together’ will have been solved, I feel, 
by a simpler, a less harassing, and (may I suggest?) a more Chris- 
tian method than the melancholy warning of a whist drive on 
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THE FUTURE 


| Wednesday evening. For it will have been realized that people 
| are only in reality “got together,’’ are only in reality a congrega- 
) tion, are only in reality ONE, in the collective offering of the Mass 


oon” 5 aa 


fe a> 





' according to the mind of the Popes, and after that, in a descending 
' scale of reality, in the various services of the week and the var- 
ious confraternities and whatnot; and last of all and least of all 


in the parish hall. 1 trespass beyond my province, perhaps, as 
a layman, but I do venture to suggest that it is only when men 
recognize the Mass as primarily a sacrifice that they ever really 


| learn that in Communion they are made “‘one bread,’’ whereas 


when the Mass is treated (as is so commonly the case) merely as 
a Communion Service, communion is the last idea that comes 
into their mind. This is not the paradox it seems: individualism 


| is always the revenge of a false orientation. 


And new horizons will have opened out. Can we believe that 
the strategic objective of life on this planet can continue to be 


| stated in such terms as “the practising Catholic,” “keeping up one’s 


religion,”’ ‘‘approaching the sacraments,”’ “going to one’s duties’? 


| Dare I even suggest that a phrase so sacrosanct as “‘saving one’s 


soul’’ may no longer be considered, as an order of the day, suffi- 
ciently dynamic? Or it may have to be qualified; with a hint, at 
least, of larger horizons. 

Is this a dream? If so, let us dream a moment longer. Let us 
dream of churches where an altar of sacrifice shall focus in the 
clearest light the central act of religion, where Sunday after Sun- 
day the common man, conscious of his “royal priesthood,”’ shall, 
in the words of Cardinal Hinsley, “participate in the great Sacrifice 
with mind and heart and voice.”” Do you remember his words 
after the People’s Mass at Westminster: ““This should be the 
normal thing in every Catholic church on every Sunday’’? So his 
dream will have come true. In that day the layman will still be 
coming to Liturgical Congresses. But what a difference! It will no 
longer be his one opportunity in the year for a hand-shake with 
his kind, for a liturgical ‘‘wash and brush up,”’ for fellowship and, 
above all, encouragement. He will find these now in his own 
parish. And he will not feel lonely any longer. 

WILFRID ROOKE LEY 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ALLEGORY VS. SYMBOL 


E were taught that the difference between symbol 
and allegory, two terms indiscriminately used by 
many people, could best be illustrated by two 
examples. A blindfolded woman seated on a 
chair, with scales in one hand and a sword in the 

other, is commonly said to be the allegory of justice, not the sym- 
bol. It is an allegory because it needs explanation and common 
acceptance; moreover, it is an artificial concoction of several ele- 
ments not all immediately meaningful: e.g., the blindfolding! 
It is rather questionable whether justice should be blind, and 
modern justice, in no way worse than ancient, makes it a point 
to have a very high regard for persons—of course in the right 
sense! Anyway here we go interpreting, and therefore we are in 
the field of allegory. In this respect all signs for the Blessed Trin- 
ity are allegories, because none of them expresses this mystery in 
.one immediate conception adequately, since it cannot be expressed 
by symbols. It should be added that allegories also have, beside 
their arbitrariness and complexness, an element of the picturesque, 
requiring composition of figures or at least diversified parts. 


Symbols are simple, although there are a multitude of cases 
where it will be extremely difficult to decide whether a thing 
is an allegory or a symbol. The rising sun as a symbol of Christ's 
resurrection, if stripped of its naturalistic features, is probably a 
good example of symbolic immediateness. If somebody, however, 
shows me a sunrise d Ja Turner, painted with all the sophistication 
of the nineteenth century, and tells me that this beautiful sunrise 
was painted to represent Christ’s resurrection, we seem to have 
left symbolism for allegory. 


It seems that the very difficult matter of analogy enters in here, 
and that we therefore are on yet largely unexplored grounds. Yet 
with a certain instinct for the right thing most people have been 
using these terms in the right way. Bread and wine are symbols 
of Christ’s redeeming sacrifice applied to us. Water and submersion 
in it are obvious symbols of cleansing burial and resurrection in 
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ALLEGORY VS. SYMBOL 


baptism. Candles are symbols of divine enlightenment and self- 
‘consuming service. But what do six candles ‘‘symbolize’’? It is 

safe to say that “‘six candles’’ do not symbolize anything, although 
' we can make them an allegory of something “‘six’’ and “‘light.”’ 


This is where Amalar of Metz comes in. History tells us of a 
rage for allegory, really two rages. The first, the biblical one in 
the early Church, started in Alexandria, probably based on Philo’s 
allegorical contortions to wed Greek philosophy with the Old 
Testament. Against the sobriety and realism of Syria and Antioch, 
Alexandria, and with it a great part of the West, followed this 
allegorical trend. It is an easy way out of scriptural difficulties and 
makes the light of your cleverness shine brightly—although really, 
the temptation of calling some of those allegorical “‘explanations”’ 
of Scripture theological puns is very great. Even great men, very 
great men, had their blind spots. In many cases allegory removed 
apparent difficulties—which otherwise would have required a 
more profound knowledge of history, language, text analysis and 
theology. St. Jerome, in his caustic way, might add: “Lege Augus- 
tinum—Just read St. Augustine’s homily on the 38 year old par- 
alytic at the pond of Bethsaida and you will know what I mean.” 
Figures have always intrigued minds, from pagan Greek phil- 
osophy down to our latest pious fad, the synchronized world 
map of the Mass showing you just where, at any given hour of 
our time, the Mass is being celebrated in other parts of the globe. 


Back to Amalar. He was not the first one, but he certainly was 
the most efficient in introducing the allegory into the art of ex- 
plaining the liturgy. He was a liturgist, i.e., he liked ceremonies, 
solemn ritual and old traditions. Considering the difficulties of 
travel in the ninth century, his first-hand knowledge of the variety 
of liturgies as celebrated in Constantinople, Rome, Gaul, Milan 
and Germany was quite an accomplishment. But he was puzzled— 
an acute case of “admiratio populi.”’ He reflected: where is our 
' apostolic simplicity? What happened to the Last Supper? He could 
not deny a development. It was obvious that the ritual of the 
Church had grown more elaborate. Because he was one of those 
static minds who believe that things are always as they should 
be and that the Church of his day was the acme of perfection he 
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ORATE FRATRES 


was faced with the problem of why the liturgy then was different 
from the apostolic liturgy, which also was perfection. 

He was not greatly perturbed by the local varieties which he 
saw on his travels, because they were less obvious than today. 
The Western Mass was still as dramatic as the Oriental Mass 
with its processions and its large amount of singing. The vest- 
ments of the various rites were not quite as different either. The 
difference of language was no problem. These variations troubled 
him less than the far greater difference between St. Paul's 
description of services in Corinth and what he did in his own 
humble cathedral in Metz. His historical knowledge was very 
scanty and his aptitude to think historically was even less de- 
veloped. Yet he saw this change. It had to be explained. 


Since his faith was great and, at his time, there were hardly any 
eucharistic heresies to speak of, he knew that at Mass, beyond the 


fact that Christ’s body and blood are present, there was the more | 


important fact that His “‘work of redemption’’ is present as well. 
This is completely symbolized by bread and wine, and by the 
actions and words as Christ performed them at the Last Supper. 
In the course of the centuries the Church had introduced the 
Church Year to spotlight the significant phases of the whole 
complex of this tremendous wealth within the course of one year. 

But Amalar could not understand it in this fashion. From the 
symbolic simplicity of the missal he stepped, as his exegetic pred- 
ecessors had done in the biblical field, into the realm of arbitrary 
allegory. He wanted to make it clear to his age that Christ’s re- 
demptive work was here on the altar (and thus he becomes un- 
wittingly a crown witness for the defenders of the ““mysterium,” 
if they will only look more closely!). The end was good. But, 
alas, the means were deplorable. One might say that he just had 
no idea what mysterium-sacramentum theologically means. He 
assumed it would be all right to say—perhaps only for catechetical 
reasons, because his times were crude and clumsy—that the Church 
introduced every single word, action, vestment, candle, censer, 
step and stone for one reason: to reproduce, not to symbolize, 
Christ’s redemptive work. Everything means something, or rather 
anything, in Mass. It makes no difference to him that the same 
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ALLEGORY VS. SYMBOL 


deacon at one time represents an apostle and a minute later a 
pharisee. As long as he can tell you that everything “means” 
something, he is satisfied. 

His contemporary, Florus of Lyons, very frankly called it all 
nonsense. He even got Amalar’s books on the index at a Synod in 
Quierzy, Gaul, around 850 A.D. But it was one of those Pyrrhic 
victories of commen sense against unreason. Florus was forgotten, 
but cheap and easy Amalar remained the liturgist and begot a host 
of followers. Albert the Great tried four hundred years later to 
make sense prevail—to no avail. It went on and on, and it still 
goes on. When I found out in my catechism classes on the Baltic 
Sea as well as on the Pacific Ocean, in the Alps as well as in the 
Rockies, that at the Lavabo, I, the priest, was ‘Pilate washing 
his hands,” I certainly knew Amalar was still with us. It never 
dawned on me that Calderon’s mystery play on the Mass, which 


|I saw back in 1920 in the Civic Theater of Hamburg and which 
| was then greeted with enthusiasm as a liturgical mystery play by 


our diocesan paper, was but an outcropping of Amalar’s spirit. 
It is nobler than, e.g., Martin of Cochem’s pedestrian ‘‘explana- 
tion,” but it is just as far away from reality. I found that out 
later. 

One might ask: What harm is done? This question reveals a 
pragmatic attitude towards truth which is in itself hardly. worthy 
of a Catholic mind. Half truths and untruths are not only bad, 
but they do harm by veiling truth. And harm is done. Because 
it is exactly this allegorism that makes the liturgy unserious, play- 
ful nonsense, unimportant hocup-pocus to so many Christians 
who trim and prune it down to get rid of it silently. 

It is quite obvious that the allegorists, from Amalar to Durandus 
and down to our days, defeat their own purpose, because they not 
only contradict one another, but contradict themselves within one 
and the same page. If a rite or a thing or a person now means 
this and a minute later that, perhaps the direct opposite, or if I 
am supposed to believe that I am of all people Pilate at the Lavabo 
and our Lady at Communion, then we have an unworthy farce 
instead of the liturgy. The attitude will then be: don’t take it 
seriously, because it is serious only for esthetes and pious ninnies. 
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It reflects also the whole attitude of religious faith: it may make 
no sense, its law is arbitrariness, but let us accept it blindfoldedly, 
This is exactly the opposite of the Church’s attitude towards rea. 
son as related to faith. It creates also the professional rubricist 
who is a stickler for ecclesiastical etiquette and, when confronted 
with the question: what should be done now and here, will look 
up somebody else’s opinion, make a majority report, and then lay 
down his law—all because liturgy, in his mind, is a quaint, un. 
reasoned set of rites and enchantments. To him, excepting the 
words of Consecration, all the rest is really non-essential decor- 
ation, so much tassels and cords and venerable antiques, to be 
retained only to avoid “‘admiration of the people,’”’ and to create 
the impression that the Church never changes—which is obvious 
nonsense, because she does! 


I don’t say that allegorism is the root of all this present per- 
plexity in regard to the liturgy, but it certainly helped. It was 
caused by the fact that Amalar and his fellows in allegorism had 
already lost the key to the understanding of “liturgy.’’ They al- 
ready regarded it as a ritual, celebrated apart from the people by 
initiate priests, a holy show. a mystery play. Since his theology 
was better than his historical knowledge, he began to interpret 
liturgy from his isolated concept of sacramental dogma. The sym- 
bolism, the immediate, spontaneous acceptance of the liturgy was 
lost to him. He had lost the true idea of the sacramental world. 
Historicism, rememorative interpretation took its place. Every rite 
became a reminder of some historical event of the Old and New 
Testament. To carry the book from the epistle to the gospel side 
—which is done in the opposite direction in Rome!—meant to 
him that the promise passed from Israel to the Gentiles. Supreme 
arbitrariness—for the epistle may have the same content as the 
gospel, e.g. on Ascension day. The whole Mass thus fell asunder 
into incoherent parts. 

What else could the lay people do but sit back and become an 
audience of silent spectators at a weird and complicated holy spec- 


tacle, a state of affairs so deeply deplored by Pius X and Pius XI? | 


Carrying the book from one side to the other may “‘mean”’ noth- 
ing, may have had practical reasons, may have been much less 
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ALLEGORY VS. SYMBOL 


obvious in ancient times—who cares? What is important are the 
contents of epistle and gospel, their interrelation and beautiful 
attuning, and the reverence with which these things are done. 
The gospel had to be sung somewhere and, according to its dig- 
nity, in a nobler place than the epistle, on a more elaborate ambo. 
It may have been true or not that this greater ambo then was 
put on the south side of the churches, because it was the ‘‘nobler,”’ 
sunny side. That is a question for archeologists and historians. 
But that has nothing to do with any “‘meaning,”’ allegory or such 
like, unless we find real evidence for such subtle allegorisms in 
the minds of those who started the thing. The Amalarists and 
their “‘edifying’’ modern followers said whatever came to their 
mind in the most arbitrary fashion, and accidentally helped to 
destroy the true understanding of real symbolism—a serious thing 
indeed. Because sacraments are symbols, in genere signi, as St. 
Thomas says, their ‘‘world’’ is symbolic, and we have to work 
our way back to a real grasp of symbolism before we can ever 
hope that liturgy becomes what it ought to be in our people’s 
mind. 

I am afraid this Timely Tract is a bit cryptic and difficult, but 
we have to dig deep to find the roots of our present evils. Anscar 
Vonier has rightly pointed out a fundamental one: the over- 
emphasis on the causative aspect of sacraments at the expense of 
their significative character. Allegorism in its ludicrous pomposity 
is certainly one of the contributing causes to this loss of simple 
sight. Somewhere Chesterton expresses his wonderment that some 
people are able always to miss the point. Allegorism could well 
be defined as an attempt at explanation missing the point. With 
a great army of thought, horses, trumpets and drums this valiant 
knight marched out to slay the foe, ignorance. But he marched 
in the wrong direction—-while Florus and Albertus Magnus were 
left to face the dragon. They could have killed nim, had they not 
been left to fight alone. 


H. A. R. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS ie 


UR Contributors:—-MONSIGNOR HELLRIEGEL, pastor offnewsp 
Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, has been called the Pius§ The 1: 
Parsch of America. Certainly he has done pioneer work infitual L 

bringing the liturgical spirit to bear upon all aspects of parishBhe kn 
life. In a characteristic note accompanying these latest “‘Medita-§ was o: 
tions” he writes: ‘““We had glorious Christmas-Epiphany feasts§the re 
The growing understanding of and participation by the peopk 


in the divine Mysteries is a great source of joy. Last night (feast _ 
of the Holy Family) we had solemn renewal of marriage vows, 
followed by a ‘family gathering’ in our hall with songs, music, i 
and refreshments, the tables decorated with pine branches and : 
candles. About 250 families plus their children, about 600 in d 
all, were there, children with the parents in the same pew. Parents M 


renewed their vows, children their promise of obedience and rev- : 
erence.”°-—-DOM SuSO MAYER, O.S.B., is the author of the author- . 
itative four-volume work on Benediktinisches Ordensrecht. A 
monk of the famous German Abbey of Beuron, he has found a 
temporary home at the priory at Sacred Heart, Okla.—MnR. JOHN 
HENNIG, PH.D., of Dublin, Ireland, contributes regularly to a 
number of periodicals. The history of the liturgy gives ample 
scope to his scholarly interests-MR. WILFRID ROOKE LEY’ 
name has become more widely known to English Catholics lately 
by reason of some important broadcasts over B.B.C.—H.A.R. 
is O.F.’s chief broadcaster. Our correspondence shows that he is 
eagerly listened to also in the 28 foreign countries still being 
reached by O.F. since the outbreak of the war. 


¢ 


The executive committee of the National Liturgical Conference 
held its initial meeting in New York recently, for the purpose of 
formulating and adopting a constitution and by-laws. Officials 
of the committee are: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. el rector Ty 
of Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, President; Rev. Joseph F.J in VY 
Stedman, editor of My Sunday Missal, Vice-president (to replace repul 
Rev. William Busch, who resigned for reasons of health but re-} mine 
mains on the executive committee); Rev. William H. Huelsman,f Scho 
pastor of Holy Family Church, St. Louis, Treasurer; and Rev. 
W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., editor of National Liturgical Week.) 
Secretary. A business office has been opened in Chicago at 605 N. : 
Michigan Ave., to which orders for the Proceedings of the 1943} | 
Week, now ready for distribution, should be addressed. Several} 
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possibilities are being considered for the site of the 1944 Week, 
which, it is hoped, can soon be definitely announced. 


* 


Reviews of the Skort Breviary appearing in English Catholic 


stor offnewspapers and periodicals have been extraordinarily favorable. 
ne Pius The latest, in the (London) Catholic Herald, was entitled ‘‘Spir- 
vork infitual Lease-Lend from U.S.A.”’ The editor spoke more truly than 
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rishfhe knew, for but shortly after a large shipment of the Breviary 
-fwas on its way to a London Catholic book firm. We quote from 
Ithe review: 


Here is a splendid gift from Catholic America—a bit of spiritual 
“Lease and Lend”—to increase our Allied debt! While we talk about 
things, America does them! We have long needed a Primer for the 
laity—a scheme of Liturgical Hours, shortened and simplified for 
daily use by men and women at home or abroad, in camp, any- 
where. Prayer-by-the hour in conformity with the spirit of the 
Divine Office is made feasible for all by this wonderful volume, 
—_ printed and strongly bound, for the price of one theatre 
stall! 


American Catholics who, as their saying goes, “know the score’’ 
and are “right on the ball,” have called in less than a year for a 
reprint. British Catholics should help to call for a third in no time. 


An outstanding feature of the selection made from the Breviary is 
that, in accordance with the reform of Pius X, the basic seasonal 
aspect is predominant. The Psalm-texts have been illuminated by 
indications of subject-matter and division which will be helpful 
to many priests for personal use and liturgical instruction. The 
dust-cover is lovely, the rexine cover is better still, and the contents 
are worthy of the casket. Our only criticism is that the format is 
not pocketable. We hope that its success will warrant a smaller 
edition on Bible or India paper. 


* 


_ The reviewer is the Rev. Ivor Daniel, pastor of a small parish 
in Wales, who in English liturgical circles has himself rather a 
reputation for “getting things done.’’ An instance of his deter- 
mined action was narrated by himself at the Oxford Liturgical 
School last fall (Music and Liturgy, October, p. 143): 


(Before the war) I did manage to have one Cantor who led the 
singing from beside the harmonium upstairs; the congregation 
answered downstairs. .. . We still keep on in wartime—and how do 
we manage now? This is possibly where I shock you. I have to be 
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my own Cantor at Mass! The Proper has got to be sung or chanted 
by someone, and often there is nobody capable of doing it. Am |} 
right or wrong, I then intone it myself; and very often I have to} 





é 


sing the Ordinary alternately with the congregation. There is no} 
other way of having a Sung Mass. I believe that the French proverb) 


is true, “Le mieux est Pennemi du bien.” We are always waiting 
for things to improve and turn up so that we can do things “prop- | 


erly.” Humbly and reverently we can get as near to it as possible, 
and should not wait until the moon turns green. 


¢ 


He has, moreover, some interesting observations to make about 
Catholic life on the Continent: 


The bulk of my congregation now consists of men and women in 
the Forces, many of them from abroad. Dutch Catholics were 
shocked at what they saw of English Catholic life: they couldn't 
understand the inertia of congregations in this country, because the 
liturgical movement in Holland is a reality and forms the basis of 
spiritual life. I told the French, “Nous allons chanter la Messe des 


Anges,” and the Italians, ““Cantaremo la Messa degli Angeli,” and} 


they responded immediately. Our own congregations are mostly 
“beautiful but dumb.” 


¢ 


An experiment in adult education that has already amply 
proved itself in the brief period of its existence is the Sheil School 
of Social Studies, Chicago. Designed to provide the intellectual 
basis for full and conscious participation in Christian and demo- 
cratic life, it offers courses in philosophy and theology, economics 
and sociology, and the classics. During the second term just ended, 
there were classes on ‘The Mystical Body,” “The Sacraments” 
(by Rev. Bernard Laukemper), ‘‘Liturgy,”’ “The Language of 
the Mass,”’ ““The Bible,’ and “Christian Art.” No tuition fee 
is demanded. 

e 


A newly organized group that has gotten off to a good start 
and promises well for the future is the formidably named National 
Catholic Music Educators Association. Its constitution defines the 
objectives: 1) to promote a general interest in good music, litur- 
gical and secular, in the Catholic schools; 2) to encourage a spirit 
of cooperation and mutual helpfulness among Catholic music edu- 
cators; 3) to provide a standard whereby Catholic schools may 


be enabled to evaluate their progress in both liturgical and secular | 


musie: Fifteen state organizations have already been formed. Only 
those engaged in music education are eligible for membership. 
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“The Eucharistic Congress of Chicago in 1926 launched the 
idea in this country of a Mass being sung by 2 huge group: the 
larger, seemingly, the better. At Chicago there were thirty 
thousand children under a single baton. Listen to the recording 
and judge for yourself... . One would have no quarrel with this 
gathering of musical forces, if it would be the natural concentra- 
tion of smaller groups regularly participating in the worship 
of their parish. The undeniable fact is that it is oftener an occa- 
sion of display coddling us along in the illusion that something 
is done, while we are conscious that so far these demonstrations 
have not led us a single step ahead. When the gathering is over, 
everyone goes home and the church remains as silent as ever. It is 
not the rare and big show which is going to save sacred music, 
but the humble and continuous participation in the modest church 
to which everyone belongs” (Dom Ermin Vitry, in the Caecilia). 


e 


“Promotion of the liturgy is one of the accidentals that ought 
to make the Third Order Secular of St. Francis a preferable order.”’ 
So writes Fr. Clete Adams, T.O.R., initiating a page on ““Pro- 
moting the Liturgy’’ which will appear in alternate issues of the 
Franciscan Herald and Forum. While welcoming his enthusiastic 
hope that “‘our Third Order will gain its proper place as the most 
potent organ in the promotion of the liturgy,’’ we venture to 
express our own hope that the author will not restrict himself to 
the ceremonial view of the liturgy to which he seems to give pref- 
erence in his first article. 

a 


The English Liturgy Society, formed as a result of the exten- 
sive correspondence in English Catholic newspapers on the use 
of the vernacular, is planning to publish a book which shall treat 
of the various aspects of the question in a thoroughgoing and 
scholarly fashion. Four prominent priests have been elected as 
Officials of the Society. A more immediate project is the transla- 
tion of the rites of baptism (excepting the actual form of the 
sacrament) and churching, and the compilation of an English 
version of Vespers and Compline. These will be submitted for 
episcopal sanction in the hope of their being approved for alter- 
native parochial use. 

* 


We ask the prayers of our readers for the soul of Mr. William 
J. Townsend of New York, who died on January 12. Twelve 
years ago he founded the Approved Workmen, an organization of 
leymen dedicated to the apostolate, with recitation of the Divine 
Office as one of its principal community functions, and had re- 
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mained its guiding spirit ever since. A serious but gentle soul, he ff 
displayed a wonderful tenacity of purpose whenever there was | 
question of spiritual objectives. The furtherance of the liturgical [) 
way of life was the goal that inspired his own life of self-effacing | 
activity.—R.].P. 

e 


In olden times an ancient custom was 
To swear in mighty matters by the Mass; 
But when the Mass went down, as old men note, 
They swore then by the cross of this same groat; 
And when the cross likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their faith the common oath was sworn; 
Last, having sworn all faith and Truth 
Only God damn them is the common oath: 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation 
That losing Mass, cross, faith, they find damnation. 
(Sir John Harrington, quoted in Holy Roodlets.) 
@ 


COMMUNICATIONS : 
LATIN WITHOUT A TEACHER—CONTINUED 


To the Editor:—Despite a native disinclination to controversy, I am 
moved to write lest the communication in your last number leave an 
unfortunate impression of an extraordinarily valuable book. 

To avoid "beclouding the issue,” let me say at once that I, too, long [ 
have been an ardent advocate of the vernacular in the liturgy. In loving | 
appreciation of a work well begun I pray through each Hour of my | 
beloved Short Breviary that God speed the day when through sharing 
Christ we shall come to know all peoples as nearer than “neighbors.” 
And I am convinced that common worship, understood and fully shared 
in because spoken in the mother tongue, will aid considerably in bring- | 
ing us nearer that goal. 


But in the meantime, since the day of the vernacular is admittedly [| 
no more than a hope for the future, let us rejoice and praise the Lord : 


for V.G.L. and his book Legendo. Granted, that it would be too opti- 
mistic to expect the majority of our laity to study Latin, even with the 
best of methods and the most expert of teachers. But Legendo does “bring 
the Latin of the Liturgy within the reack of all’’ (that’s printed on the 
dust cover, and it’s true). And there must be tens of thousands like me, 
who cannot be counted as “the élite amongst the laity” but who will 
wish to reach, and who will welcome this book as I have. If “Dubious 
Reader” had reached for the book before he reached for his pen, he 
would not have risked indictment for rash judgment. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Witu1aM E. Brown 


a 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIFE WITH THE HOLY GHOST. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. Pp. xiv-130. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE HOLY GHOST. By Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
a Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1943. Pp. vi-118. Cloth, 
In the course of his book Father Blunt repeatedly insists that it is 

meant for the ordinary man. There can be no mistaking the fact. He 

knows how to use everyday, down to daily life images and comparisons, 
and has an eye for epigrams and striking phrases that will catch the 

popular fancy. In fact, throughout my reading of the volume, I had a 

mental image of Father Blunt the pulpit-orator, keeping an audience 

absorbed (and entertaincd) with topics which they would normally con- 
sider beyond their depth. An example of his vigorous style: “Every 
prayer must be a prayer of calm, of quiet, as it were, deep as the deep 
sea. There is no room for the silly, upsetting, unmeant prayers which 
some people read. ‘Burn me, and slay me,’ they chatter. They don’t mean 

a word of it! They would run a mile if God took them at their word, 

they who cannot have an ache or a pain without reproaching God for 

abandoning them” (p. 129). 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, while the introductory third is on the Trinity, the life of grace, 
and the theological and cardinal virtues. The author disclaims any orig- 
inality: he is merely digesting and passing on to the ordinary people 
what he has found in the classic books about the Holy Ghost. Since, 


| however, there is considerable diversity of opinion among theological 


writers about the exact scope of each of these Gifts, the result of simply 
gathering from all of them is apt to lead to a certain diffusion and lack 
of coherence—a danger not avoided in the treatment of several of the 
Gifts. The book considers exclusively the role of the Spirit as the sanc- 
tifier of the individual soul; Abbot Vonier’s The Spirit and the Bride 
would make good complementary reading. 

The Newman Bookshop has again shown its discriminating judgment 
by publishing a reprint of Fr. Bede Jarrett’s famous and beautiful medi- 
tations on the divine Indwelling. Pope Leo XIiI’s encyclical on the Holy 
Ghost forms an appropriate introduction. 

G.L.D. 


THE STORY OF THE MASS. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and Rev. Aloysius 

Heeg, S.J. The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. Large pamphlet, 10 cents. 

No mother could fail to be delighted with this explanation of the Mass. 
The story is meant to be read aloud to small children, but it would be 
no surprise to learn that children in the lower grades will read and appre- 
ciate it most. The authors stress that aspect of the Mass which can best 
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be understood by children—the joyful offering of the “Perfect Gift.’ 
Children enjoy giving, and when the Mass is seen as a precious gift to 
and from us, they understand. The authors are wise in avoiding the use 
of the utterly impossible words that plague mothers who try to teach 
from the penny catechism. Not only “transubstantiation” but even 
simpler words such as “sacrifice” are omitted without loss to dogma. 
The three full page phctographs of the priest at the Consecration and 
Communion are beautiful and dignified. They unfortunately tend to 
accent the gaudy colorfulness of the drawings. Since each page of text 
is faced with a full page picture, this use of inartistic and “unliturgical” 
drawings is regrettable. But after all, the text is the thing. Mothers will 
be grateful for it. A.M.H. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. By Rev. Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B. Foreword 
by Professor Herbert Ellsworth Cory. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1943. Pp. xix-356. Cloth. $3.75. 

Recent popes and especially our present Holy Father, Pius XII, have 
repeatedly in various encyclicals given explanations of the natural moral 
Jaw, the nature and purpose of the state and its authority, the rights and 
duties of men as citizens of the state. They have done this as the guardians 
of the moral law and because in the modern world many truths accessible 
even to natural reason have become obscured in men’s minds. Errors 
regarding the nature of civil society have multiplied to the point where 
they now threaten our whole civilization, and the state, “coldest of cold 
monsters” as someone once described it, is reverting to its pre-Christian 
habits of enslaving and devouring men instead of being their servant. 
The Christian State is a good exposition of scholastic and Catholic doc- 
trine on the state, the basis of civil authority, the rights of the citizen, 
and the relation of the state to Church and family. Each chapter ends 
with a list of selected readings, and the book includes a useful biblio- 
graphy. An appendix deals with sterilization and eugenics. In the bib- 
liography and the lists of select readings a more useful reference instead 
of E. J. Ross’s Survey of Sociology, which is out of print, would have 
been the same author’s later Fundamental Sociology. By an error on page 
328 several books by Msgr. J. A. Ryan seem to be attributed to E. J. 
Ross last listed on the preceding page. In the discussion of the origin of 
the state and civil authority the modern contractualism of Bellarmine 
and Suarez is rejected as non-acceptable for reasons which will not appear 
sufficiently decisive to every reader, especially as some of these reasons 
are based by the author on a similarity between paternal and civil or 
political authority which are later admitted to be different, since the 
first “by its nature belongs exclusively to the father,” based as it is on 
the bond of kinship, while the second, based on a community of life and 
interests, ““may depend to a great extent on human consent” (p. 83). 
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